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Marines recover a comrade under fire in Vietnam, 1966, by Larry Burrows. 


T his magazine, LIFE: In Time of War, is our response 
to the conflict in the Persian Gulf. It is also the first 
weekly edition LIFE has published in 19 years. 

Back in 1972, one of the explanations given for the 
demise of the weekly LIFE was the dominance of tele¬ 
vision. Still images could never compete, the argument 
ran; the immediacy of video had made photojournalism, as a 
mass news medium, redundant. 

The gulf war has made us wonder about that. Since January 
16, television has bombarded America with images in the mil¬ 
lions, 24 hours a day. Yet something seems to be missing. One 
reason for that is wartime censorship: Quite a lot is missing. An¬ 
other reason occurred to us as we recalled the effect of the week¬ 
ly LIFE in wartime. The work of Margaret Bourke-White, Carl 
Mydans, Alfred Eisenstaedt, Lariy Burrows and other LIFE 
photographers—at war and on the home front—did something 
that video is too fast and fleeting to do. At its best, LIFE looked 
outward as a way of looking inward, depicting not just battles 
but also the American soul—cocksure, hesitant, horrified—in 
bloody woods and emerald paddies, at USO shows and war-bond 
rallies, in death and love. 

That is the kind of photography we will strive to offer you 
again, week by week. We believe there is a good chance that, as 
in the past, there will be pictures that help the country under¬ 
stand, in an instant and forever, how we feel about this war. If 
that is true, we hope you will feel it here first. 

JAMES R. GAINES 
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Never is information 
more crucial to democracy 
than at times like these. 
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Cover photograph by J. L. Atlan 


across the desert. 





































Silent since Korea, the 16-inch guns of 
the USS Wisconsin reawakened in smoke 
and flame, bombarding Iraqi artillery 


emplacements in southern Kuwait. 











The pictures of rescue 
workers pulling scores of 
bodies out of a shelter in 
Baghdad ended forever the 
illusion that our air war was 
an abstract surgical 
operation. And as U.S. military 
spokesmen said that Saddam 
Hussein was using his own 
citizens as human shields for 
a command center, stricken 


Iraqis buried their dead. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































More than 2,500 worshipers 
at the steel and glass Crystal 
Cathedral in Garden Grove, 
Calif., gathered to hear Rev. 
Robert H. Schuller, 
founding pastor of the church, 
offer evangelical guidance 
and wartime comfort. 
“Operation Desert Prayer is 
something we can continue 
when we ourselves walk 
through our own deserts of 
anxiety and worry and 
tension,” he intoned. While 
eight-year-old Christopher 
Parker sang the national 
anthem, members of the 
congregation lowered the 60- 
by-90-foot flag they have 
unfurled at the end of every 

1 service since the Sunday 

1 

“ before we went to war. 
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There is no standard 
operating procedure for a 
sandstorm. Like these troops 
from the Army 1st Armored 
Division, you bundle up, cover 
your mouth and put on your 
goggles. You protect your 
equipment. If there is 
something to get behind, you 
get behind it. If there is 
something to get inside, you 
do that—and hope you’ll 
never have to deal with the 
sandstorm's big brother. A 
shamal can be 60 miles long, 
100 miles wide and three 
miles high. “Basically, it 
would shut down 
operations,” says an Air 
Force meteorologist. 
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i All year long, the kindergarten 
students in Dorothy Reese’s 
| Bagdad, Ariz., classroom have 
started their day by pledging 
allegiance to the flag. Now 
[ they say the pledge, 

according to Rudy Schubert Jr. 
(second from left), “so those 
people will come home 
safe.” Ten of the children 
have family members in the 
gulf. Mario Vargas (second 
from right), whose 
! cousin is posted in Saudi 
i Arabia, says, “I hope he 
doesn’t die.” The kids worry 
about the name of their 
hometown too. Says Megan 
Fay (left), “I’m glad they’re 
| not bombing our Bagdad.” 
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TEARS 



.IMFll? 


FALLEN SON 


A mother (near right) 
received a folded flag, and the 
New York earth received the 
first son of the city to die in 
the gulf war. Captain Manuel 
Rivera Jr. had overcome the 
perils of the South Bronx 
to become a Marine fighter 
pilot. He dreamed of flying 
higher. After four months 
in the gulf, his application for 
astronaut training was 
accepted by NASA. A month 
later he was dead; his Harrier 
jet had overshot its carrier 
during landing. As Rivera’s 
sister Lydia looked on, 
it was Major Charles 
Robinson’s duty to present 
the desolate mother with the 


flag from her son’s coffin.CD 
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THIS WEEK 



DOWN IB EARTH 

by Roger Rosenblatt 


By the fifth week of American air attacks on 
Iraq, the prospect of a ground war was taking on 
monstrous proportions, in part because the 
President, the secretary of defense and the gen¬ 
erals were at once denying that a ground war was 
imminent and affirming that it was inevitable. 

Everyone was thinking about it. The more 
one heard the phrase, the worse the visions of its 
consequences. 

When the ground war came, no longer would 
this business with Iraq seem distant and ab¬ 
stract. When the ground war came, jokes would 
be stifled, singing would die down. The mind’s 
self-protections would drop away like veils, ex¬ 
posing the bone and sinew of the war, which, as 
long as it remained in air, would hold from public ; 
view its true terrible nature. 

There would be blood, stumps and body bags 


laid side by side at military “collection points.” 
All that would happen when the ground war 
came. 

At least the air war, removed as it was from 
war’s details, did not bear the onus of other mas¬ 
sive bombing raids of history like Dresden or To¬ 
kyo, where civilians had been targeted deliber¬ 
ately. Reporters returning from Baghdad said 
that on the whole American and coalition forces 
were doing a remarkably precise job of hitting 
military installations and essential structures 
like bridges. 

Yet civilians were being killed and injured. 
Last Wednesday an air strike hit an Iraqi bomb 
shelter that was apparently also a command cen¬ 
ter, reportedly killing several hundred people. 
Saddam Hussein made the most of that for pro¬ 
paganda purposes. And the U.S. suggested that 










In August the 
first American 
troops in 
Dhahran began 
the grim wait for 
ground action; 
months later, 
they still waited. 


Saddam had deliberately placed civilians at risk. 
Whatever the truth, the disaster had a dreadful 
clarifying effect, and seemed to bring the ground 
war closer. Until one saw the Iraqi bodies on the 
street, covered with blankets, there was little 
sense of specifics. 

What was getting to us was the unreality of 
the present combined with the anticipated harsh 
reality of the future. For the moment the war 
was being played out as a kind of movie in the 
making. Pilots were interviewed on TV after 
missions as if they were actors caught between 
scenes of a film that as yet none but the princi¬ 
pals were permitted to look at. 

What was there to see anyway? We were told 
that on Tuesday alone there were an astonishing 
2,800 sorties, but like the word “sortie,” it all 
seemed elegantly sanitized. (Do the French call 
a sortie an air raid?) 

The bombings contributed to the unreality 
by the imposition of sanity on an irrational con¬ 
text. Air Force tacticians divided the map of 
southern Iraq and Kuwait into ‘ ‘ killing boxes ’ ’— 
areas several miles long and wide in which every¬ 
thing was to be devastated. Thus war, chaotic by 
definition, was given method, and its purpose of 
destruction concealed under can-do efficiency. 

There was no real sense of the progress of 
events. After weeks of a tightly capped, spin- 


controlled conflict, journalists were growing 
furious dealing with a war told from a podium. 
Americans said when polled that they ap¬ 
proved overwhelmingly of the tight controls, 
but that again was when the war was still in 
the air. As soon as everything hit ground, the 
people and the press might find themselves 
closer in purposes. 

Some activities were so unreal as to be weird. 
Play the Saddam Hussein video game: “Shoot 
patriot missiles at actual pictures of Saddam 
Hussein. He taunts and curses while you shoot.” 
Stick pins in the Saddam voodoo doll. Pose for a 
snapshot as you throw the switch on a life-size ef¬ 
figy of Saddam strapped to an electric chair. 

The violent-cathartic: Saddam’s face on pa¬ 
per targets in shooting galleries. The tasteless- 
stupid: Desert Shield condoms—“for a piece in 
the Middle East.” The vile: words stenciled in 
black on a New York City sidewalk—“Step over 
a dead Iraqi woman. ’ ’ 

All these manifestations of unreality served 
as diversions from the ground war that was wait¬ 
ing like a sepulchral presence for its entrance 
cue. Every war is a ground war sooner or later. 
Not that the air war has been without death and 
tears, but the numbers—on our side at least- 
have been blessedly low. A war fought between 
beings at close range, however... 
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The eandle-lit 
faces of 

protesters—such 
as these in San 
Jose, Calif.— 
betrayed the 
anxiety of 
uncertainty. 


allenges 
iloquent 
, human 
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is the eye could see a man could walk upon them 
without once touching ground.” 

It was in the ground wars that the worst al¬ 
ways showed itself. Yet the ground wars were 
also indispensable for victory. The conflict be¬ 
tween these two truths was something Ameri¬ 
cans were going to have to work out for them¬ 
selves in the coming days if we were to finish off 
the enemy with the same resolve that inspired 
the war in the first place. 

Weighing fear against necessity, people 
were approaching the limits of their corn-age, 
and were, quite sensibly, afraid. 


among them. 

Hundreds strong, as stars in the night 
sky glittering 

round the moon’s brilliance blaze in all 
their glory 

when the air falls to a sudden, windless calm. 

The poet’s point was to contrast heightened 
life with the menace of death, the beauties of the 
earth with the recurrent institution that ravages 
the earth. 

By week five of the gulf war, the desert was 
making its way to our doors, and we were steel¬ 
ing our hearts for its arrival. □ 
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2,800 sorties, but like the word “sortie,” it all 
seemed elegantly sanitized. (Do the French call 
a sortie an air raid?) 

The bombings contributed to the unreality 
by the imposition of sanity on an irrational con¬ 
text. Air Force tacticians divided the map of 
southern Iraq and Kuwait into “killing boxes”— 
areas several miles long and wide in which every¬ 
thing was to be devastated. Thus war, chaotic by 
definition, was given method, and its purpose of 
destruction concealed under can-do efficiency. 

There was no real sense of the progress of 
events. After weeks of a tightly capped, spin- 
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per targets in shooting galleries. The tasteless- 
stupid: Desert Shield condoms—“for a piece in 
the Middle Bast.” The vile: words stenciled in 
black on a New York City sidewalk—“Step over 
a dead Iraqi woman.” 

All these manifestations of unreality served 
as diversions from the ground war that was wait¬ 
ing like a sepulchral presence for its entrance 
cue. Every war is a ground war sooner or later. 
Not that the air war has been without death and 
tears, but the numbers—on our side at least- 
have been blessedly low. A war fought between 
beings at close range, however ... 
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“They have weapons that strike from afar,” 
Saddam told an Islamic conference five days be¬ 
fore the war began. Still, he added, “one who 
wants to evict a fighter from the land will eventu¬ 
ally depend on a soldier who walks on the .ground 
and comes with a hand grenade, rifle and bayo¬ 
net to fight the soldier in the battle trench.” 

Those were the soldiers, ours and theirs, 
troubling our minds. Buried images of infantry¬ 
men charging in blocks across barren fields 
fought to remain buried. Yet the more one saw 
nothing but the lighted arcs of rockets, the more 
such images surfaced. 

The southern writer Willie Morris once de¬ 
scribed the battlefield at Antietam: “The dead 
Confederate soldiers lay so thick here that as far 
as the eye could see a man could walk upon them 
without once touching ground.” 

It was in the ground wars that the worst al¬ 
ways showed itself. Yet the ground wars were 
also indispensable for victory. The conflict be¬ 
tween these two truths was something Ameri¬ 
cans were going to have to work out for them¬ 
selves in the coming days if we were to finish off 
the enemy with the same resolve that inspired 
the war in the first place. 

Weighing fear against necessity, people 
were approaching the limits of their courage, 
and were, quite sensibly, afraid. 


The oddity was that if the ground war was to 
bring out the essence and the human challenges 
of the war, it would also elicit the most eloquent 
pleas against the whole idea of war as a human 
enterprise. It always does. What begins in sav¬ 
agery ends in revulsion. Victors no less than los¬ 
ers come away weeping with promises of never 
again. 

In Book Eight of The Iliad (Robert Fagles’s 
new translation), Homer draws a picture of the 
Trojan soldiers camped on the plain, waiting for 
sunrise: 

And so their spirits soared 
as they took positions down the passageways 
ofbattle 

all night long, and the watchfires blazed 
among them. 

Hundreds strong, as stars in the night 
sky glittering 

round the moon’s brilliance blaze in all 
their glory 

when the air falls to a sudden, windless calm. 

The poet’s point was to contrast heightened 
fife with the menace of death, the beauties of the 
earth with the recurrent institution that ravages 
the earth. 

By wjeek five of the gulf war, the desert was 
making.its way to our doors, and we were steel¬ 
ing our hearts for its arrival. 


The candle-lit 
faces of 

protesters—such 
as these in San 
Jose, Calif.- 
betrayed the 
anxiety of 
uncertainty. 
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NIGHT VISION 


AFGHANIS 
JOINED UP, 
THE ROYALS 
TOOK FLAK, 
AND 
VALENTINES 
CAME FROM 
KUWAIT 


The language is sometimes a 
barrier, but the spirit on one night 
patrol along the Saudi-Kuwaiti 
border reflected a true alliance. For 
one U.S. special forces captain, the 
business of scanning the sands 
for Iraqi troops was made less 
daunting by the presence of 
his Saudi counterpart, a colonel. 
"When all this fancy hardware 
breaks down,” said the captain, 
“you have to know how to go it on 
your own. That’s where the Arabs 
are stronger than we are. They 
navigate by constellations.” 
Mealtime, with the Saudis doing the 
cooking, is part of the partnership. 
“We eat with our hands just like 
everybody else,” the American 
reported. “Afterwards we go 
for walks in the desert. And look at 
the stars." 


VALENTINE GREETINGS 


The Kuwait Information Center 
based in Cairo printed 220,000 
postcards for distribution in 
the gulf. Addressed “Dear 
Courageous Soldier,” the heart¬ 
decorated message ended: “We’d 
like to thank you for your 
courageous stand/ To expel the 
Iraqis and free our land./You’re in 
our hearts this Valentine's Day,/ 
And you’re in our prayers EVERY 
day./ Sincerely, The Kuwaiti 
People." 


DESERTER SHIELD' 


San Francisco, Berkeley and 
Areata, Calif., had already passed 
resolutions asking city police not to 
help federal and state officials 


arrest deserters or draft resisters. 
But Madison, Wis., the Midwest’s 
antiwar capital, will not be 
such a sanctuary. The Sanctuary 
Resolution, quickly dubbed 
“Operation Deserter Shield," was 
rejected 11 to 10 by the city 
council. Said a defeated Alderman 
Joe Szwaja, “As the war intensifies, 
they’ll realize we’re not playing 
Nintendo.” 


WAITING 


Separated from Iraqi troops by only 
a few hundred yards, Army 
sergeant Michael Cook watched his 
enemy, his face reddened by the 
winter wind whipping across the 
desert, his voice tense with 
frustration. “You’re tired of not 
doing anything,” he said. “You’d 
rather be at home not doing 
anything. The boredom eats at your 
mind." But U.S. commanders 
passed the word down: Let the 
planes engage the enemy for 
now—and fewer of you will die 
later. 


TELEPHONE TROUBLE 


The first thing Roxanne Sander did 
when she moved back home to live 
with her mother in Houston was 
to put a phone in her room so that 
her tank commander husband 
could call at any time. Before she’d 
even gotten the bill, the telephone 
company asked for $274.20 for 
collect calls from Saudi Arabia. 
Immediately. Plus a deposit. Plus 
payment after each call. Sander, 
who earns $2,800 a month, 
explained that payment was no 
problem (even at rates of as much 
as $3.19 a minute) but to please 





















“Is it in the best interests of the 
United States of America and 
the U.S. armed forces that we 
take new mothers, days 
after delivering their infants, 
and place them in the way of 
Saddam Hussein’s 
missiles? This in my view 
defeats the entire purpose of a 
volunteer Army.” 

—Senator John Heinz 


keep the service on: “The phone is 
my husband’s lifeline to me.” Ten 
minutes later, her line was 
disconnected. In an apology, a 
spokeswoman said, “I'd say we got 
a little overaggressive there." 


FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


Allied forces welcomed 300 
invaluable volunteers representing 
the 32nd nationality to join the 
coalition: Afghani freedom fighters. 
Their experience in countering 
Soviet-trained forces will, said 
Saudi colonel Ahmed al-Robayan, 
be “very beneficial" in fighting the 
Iraqis. 


SUPPLY LINES 


The Defense Personnel Support 
Center provided cost breakdowns 
for Operation Desert Storm as of 
last week in three categories: 
foodstuffs, $836 million; medical 
supplies, $493.9 million; and 
clothing and related gear, $995.1 
million. Line items included: 

• 12 million heat-resistant 
chocolate bars ($5.6 million) 

• 51 million packets of non-dairy 
creamer ($469,200) 

• 2.4 million tubes of lip balm 
($342,048) 

• 775,000 condoms ($16,329) 

• 184,000 pairs of suspenders 


METAL GOSPEL 


NO BATTLES ROYAL 


($1.2 million) 

• 5.2 million desert camouflage 
trousers ($80.6 million) 


BADGE OF SORROW 


In a grimmer acquisition, the 
Pentagon is having 35,000 Purple 
Hearts refurbished from World War 
II and Vietnam. 


RAGE AND REMORSE 


Students at an ultraorthodox 
Talmudic academy in Jerusalem 
spent a week heaping curses on the 
head of Saddam Hussein—and the 
next week reciting prayers asking 
forgiveness for having cursed. 


“The Lord is my strength and my 
shield." Those words are inscribed 
on the cover of a special steel- 
plated edition of the Bible. 

Normally, World Bible Publishers of 
Iowa Falls sells 200 such breast¬ 
pocket editions a year. Since 
November, however, sales are up to 
a thousand. Michael Anderson, the 
firm’s sales director, agrees with 
ballistics experts that the .02-inch 
steel plate is unlikely to stop a 
bullet: "It’s meant to provide 
spiritual rather than physical 
comfort.” 


In Britain the press's No. 2 target, 
after the enemy, appeared to be the 
Windsors. Feelings ran so high that 
even the staid London Times felt 
it necessary to editorialize on the 
ways in which various royals 
were not helping the war effort: 
Prince Philip and Prince Charles 
“have taken up arms, but only to go 
hunting birds.” Prince Andrew was 
seen playing golf in Spain; and 
Prince Edward, who runs a theater 
company, had neglected to 
entertain the troops. Not a good 
show, although, the paper noted, 
“The Queen, of course, has behaved 
impeccably.” 
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Schoolchildren in Israel were 
the first to ponder the 
question of how to decorate a 
gas-mask box, 
overwhelmingly choosing 
Mickey Mouse stickers. Adults 
liked cutouts of famous 
paintings (Van Gogh was 
popular), teens leaned toward 
psychedelia, and punks of all 
ages, black. 


DESERT DANCE 


Marines in northeast Saudi Arabia 
inaugurated a makeshift 
discotheque under a canvas tent. 
For members of the 
communications company of a 
Force Service Support Group, the 
dance of choice was The Gas Mask, 
which mimics the complex 
choreography of donning protective 
gear. A corporal from Memphis 
provided the stereo; spinning 
flashlights provided the ambiance; 
and the Marines, the chorus: 

“MOPP Level 4"—military lingo for 
alert status. Said CpI. Joey 
Anderson, 23, “We're just having 
fun, trying to make the best of it.” 


FOSTER PETS 


A turtle, two lizards, two frogs, four 
snakes, nine cats and 46 dogs 
found homes in Fort Bragg, N.C., 
when their owners went to the gulf. 
Department store beauty adviser 
Priscilla Fairchild became a 
volunteer placement officer for the 
K-9 detachment, she said, “to keep 
the morale of the soldiers up.” 


STAYING HOME 


While it’s too early to tell how the 
war will affect long-term 
enlistment, recruiters reported an 
extraordinary surge in inquiries. 


Many were from veterans too old to 
re-enlist, like Mark Kylar, a 56- 
year-old cafe owner in Milford, Tex. 
“I can’t sit back and watch,” he 
said—but he had no choice. 


GOING HOME 


Tim Hoover was born the year 
before his father, Army Sgt. Thomas 
E. Hoover, died in Vietnam. Tim 
went to Saudi Arabia and was 
serving in a tank unit. Then the 
Army, which doesn’t require 
the only surviving children of 
veterans killed in action to go into 
battle, realized its mistake. Last 
week the father of two youngsters 
was allowed to go home to Ohio. 


“I’ve left a lot of friends over there. 
I feel kind of guilty about it,” said 
Hoover, 22. “But I know what it’s 
like to be raised without a 
father, and I don’t want my kids to 
go through that.” 


HANDICAPPING SADDAM 


Sports analyst Danny Sheridan 
issued his line on the war: 1) Odds 
against Iraq getting their planes 
back from Iran: two to one. 2) Odds 
against Saddam celebrating the 
new year: three to one. 3) Odds on 
who makes sure he does not see the 
new year, the allies or his own 
officers: even. 
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HIGH COST OF FLYING 


Despite the scarcity of commercial 
flights to the Mideast, charter 
services have found few customers. 
And no wonder. The basic rate from 
Zurich, Switzerland, is $30,500 
(for an eight-seat executive jet), 
plus hull and liability 
insurance. Lloyds of London, which 
writes most “war-risk” policies, 
last week quoted rates to Amman or 
Tel Aviv at $71,300. 


VOICES 





“There are some things you 
don’t talk to him about at this 
particular moment. I wouldn't 
go to him now to say the 
car's not running or the 
bathroom needs a 
new plunger.” 

—Alma Powell, wife of General 
Colin Powell 


TAKING THE EAGLE 


The hand-sewn flag had covered his 
father's coffin, and when the gulf 
war broke out Vietnam veteran 
Joseph Sankey hung the banner 
outside his Marple Township, Pa., 
house. Someone stole it. Sankey 
told a local paper, “If they need a 
flag, I will buy them a flag. I 
only have one flag. I only have one 
father.” The flag was returned 
anonymously. 


TERROR WATCH 


Many American companies in 
Europe lowered their profiles. In 
London, IBM covered its on-street 
logo with a sheet of black plywood. 


REBUILDING KUWAIT 


Lucrative construction contracts 
between the Kuwaiti government 
and American engineering and 
oil field service companies 
continued to be the subject of 
negotiations. Although no contracts 
have yet been signed, firms such as 
Bechtel, Parsons and Fluor have 
already begun to plan the 
rebuilding of roads, airports, 
utilities, hospitals and oil fields. 
Kuwait’s restoration promises to be 
one of the most expensive in 
history. The U.S. spent about $13 


billion in Europe under the Marshall 
Plan after World War l|; estimates 
are that Kuwait has already 
suffered $60 billion worth of 
damage, and the final price tag 
could double that. 


DRAFT BEER 


If Michael O’Harro gets his way, 18- 
year-olds will have the right to 
risk their lives two ways instead of 
one. The owner of Champions bar in 
Washington, D.C., was unable to 
serve a pair of underage Marines 
about to ship out. Now he is 
lobbying Congress and the city 
council for emergency legislation 
allowing 18- to 20-year-olds to buy 
wine and beer. The last time this 
issue arose was during Vietnam, 
when not only the voting age 
was lowered for draftees, but, in 29 
states, the drinking age too. The 
logic: “Old enough to fight, old 
enough to drink.” 


Gl JARGON, A TO Z 


AirLand: Battle tactic in which air 
strikes and artillery prepare an 
area, or kill box, for infantry 
Bone Dome: Helmet 
Desert Shield: Anything that 
protects you from the sand 
Dying Cockroach: Gestures 
employed by Homer (see below) in 
surrender 

Echelons Beyond Reality: 
Command decisions 


Goo: The Gulf of Oman 
Gone Elvis: Missing in Action 
Heat Tab: The sun 
Homer (as in Simpson): Iraqi 
soldier 

Homey Don't Play That: Spoken by 
Scud Puppies after shooting down a 
Scud, called a fei mao tui, or 
“flying hairy leg," by the Chinese 
Patriot Baiters: TV correspondents 
Scud-a-vision: (British) Cable News 
Network 

Scud puppy: U.S. soldier on Patriot 
duty 

Semper Gumby-. Always Flexible 
Target-Rich Environment: Iraq 
Zoomie: Air force pilot 


SCHOOL SPIRIT 


Three players for the Linden High 
School (Ala.) Patriots have joined 
their basketball coach in the armed 
forces. Two seniors have enlisted in 
the Army and a third in the Navy; 
each will report after graduation. 
Said coach Willie Scott, now 
Administrative Sergeant Scott in 
Riyadh, “I sure would like to see 
them, but not over here. I don't 
want this thing to last long enough 
for them to be sent.” The team, led 
temporarily by the football 
coach, has a 15-7 record. Its goal, 
said center Roy Rogers Jr. is to 
“win the state tournament for 
Coach Scott." □ 
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Silently behind 
a door, it waits. 

One breath of oxygen 
and it explodes 
in a deadly rage. 


In that instant 
it can create a hero... 
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Every time Dick Cheney jets 
eastward these days, something big 
happens. The secretary of defense 
has made four trips to the gulf since 
August, and each time he has 
deliberately, decisively turned up 
the heat on Saddam Hussein. On his 
last Mideast mission, LIFE went 
along for an exclusive week behind 
the scenes as Cheney met Arab 
leaders and allied commanders to 
assess the timing and set the 
groundwork for a ground war. 
Studying maps and photographs, he 
took the measure of Iraqi troops 
and of his 500,000 soldiers. 

“You think you’re going over there 
to pump them up,” says Cheney, 50, 
recalling his first stop, where he 
rallied fighter crews at a 
desert hangar (left). “But it’s 
always the other way around." 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DAVID HUME 

Kennerly 

Text: Peter Meyer 

Reporting: Todd Brewster 






















In his suburban Virginia home the 
night before his departure, Cheney 
ignored the TV (he doesn't even 
have cable) as King Hussein of 
Jordan was condemning the U.S. for 
its bombing of “brotherly Iraq.” 
Instead, he munched a late-night 
chicken-and-broccoli salad 
with Lynne, his wife of 26 years. 
Upstairs, the secretary packed his 
own bags for the four-day trip, 
tossing in cowboy boots, Fly 
Fisherman magazine and an old 
beige zippered jacket—his good 
luck charm. That night, he 
admits, he slept well, even though 
he realizes how many lives depend 


upon his decisions. 

Many of his recent nights and days 
have been shared with his most 
trusted military adviser, 

Colin Powell. Some Washingtonians 
call the secretary and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff “Lethal 
Weapon III”; as inseparable as the 
cops in the movies, they meet 
each morning at the Pentagon, 
testify together on Capitol Hill, even 
bunk together (above) in the cabin 
of the secretary’s 707. 


Time zones 
blur en route 
to the front 









Coffee 
with an 
Arabian 
prince 

Though he spent less than 48 
hours in the desert this time out, 
Cheney did manage to 
experience his share of the exotic, 
including a ritual cup of 
cardamom-spiced coffee with the 
Saudi defense minister, Prince 
Sultan Ibn Abd Al-Aziz (right). He 
also sat in chandeliered chambers 
and confided to the exiled emir 
of Kuwait: “I hope the next time we 
meet, it will be in Kuwait City.” 

But it was the allies' map-lined war 
room that served as Cheney’s 
oasis. Ensconced in the 
headquarters of Gen. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, the secretary spent 
nine hours listening to his field 
officers. After two days of 
talks,- Cheney let on that he had 
been persuaded to urge his 
Commander in Chief to delay the 
start of a ground campaign. But war 
isn’t hospitable to the open 
declaration of intentions. Within four 
days tanks were moving toward 
the border, and the next bloody 
phase of the conflict was at hand. 
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A warrior 
who says he 
doesn’t worry 


Though Cheney calls this the most 
“covered war in history," the press 
disagrees, and relations between 
media and military have been 
strained at best. With reporters on 
hand, Cheney avoids displaying his 
emotions, refusing to talk about 
the toll the war might be taking on 
his family or himself. While he says 
three heart attacks have caused 
him “to contemplate his mortality,” 
he insists he is impervious to the 
stresses of running a war. “I don’t 
worry about it having an impact 
on my health because I don’t think 
it does.” On the return trip for a 
meeting the next afternoon with 
President Bush, Cheney 
allowed himself a pint of Guinness 
on a stopover at Ireland’s Shannon 
Airport. “On the way out,” he 
remembers, “there’s a lot on your 
mind... one hell of a lot at stake, 
including lives." Cheney, on this 
leg, seemed almost relieved. “I 
have a job to do, to make certain we 
win the war—at the lowest possible 
cost in terms of American lives. 
We’re paid to make judgments. We 
don't have a dog in every fight, but 
we clearly do in this one." □ 






After one million 
two million 
what do we doi 



Chrysler invented the minivan. We were first. Chrysler 
puts driver-side air bags in every car we build in the U.Sf* 
Another first. 

The next step was a foregone conclusion...Chrysler is 
first with minivan air bags. And when Ford, GM and the 
imports get around to putting drivers’ air bags in their 


Hie First Minivan i 


minivans, well be the first to offer them congratulation# 
For the past seven years the competition has been 
trying to catch us. Match our success. Our innovations. '^ 
And always ended up a poor second? 

And this year, with our new aerodynamic styling and 
redesigned interiors...it’s true again. Especially in new 


•The minivan air bag does not qualify as a passenger car passive restraint system. For added safety you must wear your seat belt. "Excludes vehicles built for Chrysler: Imports, Laser, Talon, Premier, Monaco, Summit. tBased on total iw| 


Third Brake Light 

center mounted high inside 
the lift gate is visible through 
the rear window as an extra 
signal to drivers behind you. 


Unibelt Lap and Shoulder 
Restraints protect all front and 
rear outboard passengers. These 
restraints lock up instandy dur¬ 
ing severe deceleration. 


New “Child-Protection’ ’ 
Lock on sliding door prevents 
the door from being unlatched 
from the inside. “Kids can’t open 
the door” while you’re driving. 


New 4-Wheel Anti-Lock Brakes 
available. Help prevent wheel 
lock-up, make braking safer and 
surer. Also 
let you 







Air Bags and 
Minivans, 
for an encore? 



The First Driver’s Air Bag ever in a Minivan. 

jThe minivan air bag used with a lap/shoulder belt is the best 
rdnver safety system available today: 1 ' Together they save lives. 
Make sure your new minivan has one. 


Car-Like Handling and 
Maneuverability with 18:1 power 
steering responsiveness and front- 
wheel drive. You’ll park like a pro too. 


New All-Wheel Drive M jB, 

System available. 

Offers superior straight- 
line acceleration and 
better traction and jBgd 
cornering ability on 

wet or slippery roads. This extra traction is 
automatic. When needed, it is there. Automatically 


Power To Avoid Trouble. 

The newly available 3-3-liter 
V-6 engine. Or the available 
3.0-liter V-6. All the power 
you need to avoid bad 
drivers and bad 
situations. 


‘with an Air Bag. 

safety features. Not only have we added air bags to 
Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager, we’ve also made 
available...four-wheel anti-lock brakes, four-wheel 


drive and more V-6 power. 

Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager. The original. 
And still the leader. Beware of imitations. 


Advantage: Dodge S Advantage: Plymouth 









Like the woman, the crucial 
moments were missing in 
action. Sometime on the last 
day of January, Melissa 
Rathbun Nealy, an Army 
specialist with wavy brown 
hair and bright, dark eyes, 
was heading north toward 
the Saudi frontline on 
the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
Road. Sometime later, Marines were sent back to find 
her and instead found her transport abandoned. Be¬ 
tween those two sometimes, an implausible transforma¬ 
tion occurred. A 20-year-old woman from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who likes to sing, hates wearing turtlenecks, loves 
R&B and craves her friends, became the first female sol¬ 
dier MIA in American history. 

In the days that followed, reports and rumors multi¬ 
plied about how that transformation had taken place. 
Melissa and her partner, Spc. David Lockett, were first 
said to have missed a turnoff, come under fire and stalled 
_ - . in the sand. But the details 

by Lisa urunwaid about their location, their 



She grew up in 
Grand Rapids, 
loved her music 
and hated 
ROTC. And on 
January 31, on 
her way to 
the front, she 
became a part 
of history 


As a child, Melissa (left, 
with two friends) 
spent summers at her 
family’s cottage. Her 
senior year picture 
(right) is her favorite. 









| transport, the size of thei»convoy and how they 
3 got stuck were all disputed and contradicted. 
| In the absence of facts, speculation grew: They 
were alive, they were dead, they were captured, 
they were hiding. A news report said they’d 
been taken to Basra, presumably to become hu¬ 
man shields. Late last week, the word from the 
Pentagon was that it could not confirm or deny 
the report. 

Throughout the city of Grand Rapids, 
where Melissa grew up, and the town of 
Newaygo, where her parents now live, and in¬ 
deed throughout the country, the missing 
woman, like the missing moments, is being 
imagined, reconstructed and talked about. 
The tenses flicker uncomfortably between the 
past and the present (“She was—I mean, she 
is . . .”). The words that are used are both 
reverent and more firmly realistic. 

“Cocky.” “Bubbly.” “Full of life.” Those 
are the first words her parents choose to de¬ 
scribe the way they see her now. “I can imagine 
her on the phone just going, Hi, Daddy!” Leo 
Rathbun says. “There’s a look on her face in 
some pictures,” Joan says, “that’s like, ‘Here I 
am, world, I’m ready.’ ” 

In their house, a large converted mobile 
home in a rural community 40 miles north of 
Grand Rapids, neighbors gather and remi¬ 
nisce, bringing food, comfort, flowers and rec¬ 
ollections. The phone rings often and nagging- 
ly. An answering machine fends off intruders 
and asks callers to pray for Melissa. Besieged 
and, by now, somewhat grimly amazed by the 
sheer number of phone calls, the Rathbuns 
have kept to themselves as much as possible, 
waiting with increasing frustration for their 
daily call from the Pentagon and the daily 
promise that more information will come as 
soon as it can. 


Melissa is Leo and Joan’s only child. She was 
bom in 1970. When she was four, her grand¬ 
mother took her to the zoo. She fed the ducks in 
a nearby park. She had a dog named R. J. When 
she was six, she showed up on her neighbor’s 
porch with a brown paper bag in her hand and 
said she was running 
away from home. When 
she was eight, she stuffed 
her vegetables into a 
large leather purse that 
she hid in the attic. 

“Feisty.” “Snappy.” 
“Caring.” “Carefree.” 
Her teenage years were 
a private storm. Her 
grades went down and up 
and down. She hated her 
cowlick. She liked blue 
jeans. She listened to mu¬ 
sic and watched TY. She 
worked summer jobs for 
McDonald’s and Pen- 
ney’s. She drank choco- 














late syrup straight from the can. She drove the 
family Buick, leaning back in the seat with the 
music cranked up. When she got mad at her 
parents, she would run to her room and knock 
books off the shelves. She argued with Joan 
about everything. 

“Normal.” “Regular.” “Average.” 
Friends and family are quick to describe her 
that way, but in thinking of small, half-forgot- 
ten things, they are slowly starting to wonder 
what is average about a life. 

“Color-blind.” It is an unaverage word, 
and it’s used often about her. “She makes no 
distinction,” her father boasts, “between one 
person and another.” Much of that has to do 
with her parents, who met in the early ’60s in 
a group that discussed racial problems. Joan 
was a former nun; Leo was a former Catholic 
brother who taught public school and believed 
that the best way to know people was to live 
with them. So at a time when other whites 
were fleeing the inner city of Grand Rapids, 
the Rathbuns moved there with purpose. The 
family across the street was black; Melissa 
grew up with their daughter, Millie, and 
called Millie’s mother Mom. Neighborhood 
■ children adopted her; she grew up loyal and 
tough. Black girlfriends, black boyfriends, 
black music, black speech surrounded Melissa 
and shaped her. “If you heard her voice on 
the phone,” Joan says, “you would never 
know she was white.” 

In junior high and high school, she weath¬ 
ered her adolescence with LaTanua Ivy, who 
lived a couple of blocks away and is still Melis¬ 
sa’s best friend. “We’re the same,” LaTanua 
says. “I mean, we’re almost exactly alike.” La¬ 
Tanua was “Pepper.” Melissa was “Salt.” 
Sometimes she was “Cream” and LaTanua 1 
was “Coffee.” They’d stay in their rooms and 
talk on the phone. They spoke about boys, or 
school, or plans, or what they were going to 
wear the next day. They shared a crush on a 
guy named Jeff; they never talked to him. They 
grieved about boys and wrote mournful letters 
to themselves that they let each other read. 
They weren’t into drinking or drugs. They 
made up songs and re¬ 
corded them, “giggling 
like idiots,” Leo says. 

Together they joined 
their school choir, and 
as sophomores they 
signed up for ROTC. 

LaTanua stayed in, but 
Melissa soon quit. She 
was bored by the drills 
and the map reading, 
and she hated the re¬ 
quired uniform: the big, 
baggy pants and the 
hard, clunky shoes. 

“Proud.” “Patriot¬ 
ic.” “Brave.” Those are 
the words that some of 



She sneaked 
candy back 
to the 
barracks, 
and she wore 
eyeliner 
to the PX 


Melissa was close to her 
parents (left) and spent 
Thanksgiving Day in 1988 with 
them and feaTanua Ivy—her 
best friend and fellow soldier 
at Fort Leonard Wood. 








During Advanced Individual 
Training, Melissa learned that 
she and LaTanua (herewith 
another friend) were going to 
be sent to different posts. 

Says LaTanua, “Melissa was 
all alone." 


LaTanua was 
at home, 
dancing, when 
she saw her 
best friend’s 
face on 
television 


the news reports used. Her old neighbors laugh 
and get angry at that. Katrina, Millie’s sister, 
asks, “Why are they trying to make like Melis¬ 
sa was someone who wanted to be in the Army? 
She’s a child who at that age was lost and did 
not know which direction she was going in and 
chose the Army. They have those soldiers on 
TV who say, ‘I want to give my life for my flag’? 
Melissa would say, ‘No. I wanna go home.’ ” 
Joan says her daughter cries at taps. But that 
isn’t why Melissa joined up. She joined up to be 
with LaTanua and with Rodney Bozman, her 
high school love, and to get money for college 
and to avoid being left home alone. 

She cried at graduation. She wore a yellow 
robe. She joined up two months later. She left 
for Basic Training on September 8, 1988. 

She went through Basic and, later, Ad¬ 
vanced Individual Training with LaTanua. 
She was scared at first; she cried at night. To¬ 
ward the end, she could do 30 push-ups, which 
was more than most of the women could do. She 
sneaked candy back to the barracks. She wore 

_ eyeliner to the PX. Then she 

learned that LaTanua was going 
to Germany; she was going to Tex¬ 
as. The day she shipped out, she 
told LaTanua not to come to the 
bus stop with her. “She said it 
would make it harder to go.” 

She was home for the last time 
in April. Joan says: “We letheruse 
the big bedroom, with the big bath¬ 
room suite.” Leo says: “She had 
more room to throw towels 
around.” Joan says: “At the time, 
there was not even a question of 
any kind of war. We just never 
thought about the fact that we 
might not see her again.” 

From the gulf, Melissa wrote 


to a fifth-grade class at the school where her 
mother works. “Don’t drop out! You, the chil¬ 
dren of today, are the key to tomorrow. ...” 
Eveiyone talked about how much she’d 
matured. 

On December 17, she wrote to LaTanua, 
who’d left the Army, that she was going to Sau¬ 
di Arabia. “I think she was nervous,” LaTanua 
says. “Usually when she gets in a tough situa¬ 
tion, she likes to have someone to talk to.” Me¬ 
lissa wrote that she was depending a lot on her 
new boyfriend, Michael. “I love this man more 
than anything in the world, next to the Lord 
and my parents of course.” 

On January 11, she wrote again. “What’s 
up, baby girl? How are you doing? I could be 
better. I miss you so much. I’m so scared over 
here, especially as the 15th deadline draws 
closer. I just pray that it is God’s will for me to 
survive this ordeal.” 

LaTanua felt guilty then for having talked 
Melissa into enlisting. Now, cooking dinner, 
shopping for food, doing almost anything, she 
feels even worse. She was at home, dancing 
with friends and family, the TV sound off and 
the stereo on, when she saw her best friend’s 
face on the screen. “I think the song was ‘I 
Want to Get With U.’ I stopped and grabbed 
my brother, and we turned off the music and 
sat down and I started crying.” A few nights 
later, she dreamed that she asked the Presi¬ 
dent to let her join up again; in her dream, she 
went to the gulf and found Melissa and brought 
her home. 

“Missing.” It is an awful word, the one that’s 
used least and thought about most. Others 
have dreamed of Melissa calling, or being found 
in a marketplace. A psychic called Leo and 
Joan last week to tell them their daughter was 
fine. They cling to the small signs, insisting on 
hope. Joan says: “No negative thoughts. And 
she is alive. Someplace. And will be home.” If 
she is in Basra, then she isn’t lost. “Basically,” 
Leo says, “we’re glad to hear anything that 
says she’s alive. Of course we’re very fearful 
about her treatment if she’s a prisoner, but all 
the fantastic support we’ve had has kept us 
buoyed up. We’ve got so many people praying 
for her that I’m getting more hopeful that she’ll 
be okay. I won’t let myself get away from that. 
God couldn’t ignore all the prayers.” 

In high school, Melissa had wanted to be a 
beautician when she grew up. Later, she 
thought about fashion buying and about 
working with children. She was still planning 
on college just before the war began. And 
she wanted to find the right man and have a 
family of her own. In the Army, she broke up 
with Rodney, married a soldier named Antho¬ 
ny Nealy, divorced him soon after and 
then met Michael. “Now she wants Rodney 
again,” Joan says and laughs. “Romantic.” 
That is her father’s word. “Twenty” may be 
more descriptive. □ 
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by Edward Barnes 



Convinced 
they could 
l not survive 

the daily 
horrors in 
Saddam’s 
trenches, 
these four 
soldiers 
- chose 
instead to 


Early in the morning of February 6, 
four defectors from the Iraqi Army, 36th 
Infantry Division, surrendered them¬ 
selves to reporter Edward Barnes and 
photographer Tony O’Brien of LIFE 
and European journalists Richard 
Dowden and Isabel Ellsen. This is 
Barnes’s account of that extraordinary 
event—and of the war’s first reports of 
conditions behind the Iraqi lines. 

F rom a distance they appeared to 
be nothing more than a clutch of 
soldiers manning another desert 
checkpoint, four indistinct fig¬ 
ures alongside the empty road, 
waiting to stop cars and ask for 
the day’s password. We had 
spent the night with an eight- 
man Kuwaiti patrol unit, at the western 
end of the front that separates the allied 
armies from Iraqi troops, but we had 
left them some time before. It was now 
7:35 in the morning, and the sun had 
only begun to penetrate the smoke and 
haze of a long night’s bombing. 

As our car drew closer, someone 
said hopefully, “Syrians?” But it was 
clear almost immediately that they 
were Iraqis—and for a moment we felt 
the closeness of our own capture or 
death. And then two of them lifted over 
their heads the white leaflets allied 
planes had been raining over Iraqi posi¬ 
tions, leaflets that bore instruction in 
the art of surrender. The other two had 
draped their AK-47s over their left 
shoulders, muzzles pointing downward, 
as the leaflets directed. 

Although the men looked healthy, it 
was clear that they had been through a 
kind of hell. Their dark-green uniforms 
were ragged and filthy, their shoes split 
and tom. Two of the soldiers shrank 
against the morning chill, wrapped in 
tattered, thin blankets. But nothing 
showed their condition more clearly 
than their blank, accepting faces and 
supplicant body language: They were 
putting themselves at our mercy. 

As we prepared to drive through the 
desert to an allied forward reconnais¬ 
sance post, the four men jammed into 
the backseat of our gray Land Cruiser 
didn’t say a word. Tony had wedged 
himself into the luggage compartment, 
nose to knees with our gear, and Rich¬ 
ard and Isabel shared the bucket seat 
next to mine in front. With our meager 
Arabic, all we had been able to explain 
to our captives was that we were sa- 
hafi— journalists. We passed out ciga¬ 
rettes, bread, orange juice, some slices 
of Kraft cheese. Throughout the 70-ki- 
lometer drive, they barely spoke to one 
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another. But one did say, “Saddam fin¬ 
ished, Iraq finished.” And one of his 
comrades added, “George Bush, O.K.” 

W e arrived at our destination 
within an hour. I had been 
to this allied commando 
encampment three times 
since the war began. It lies 
three kilometers from the 
first of two parallel walls of sand that 
divide the warring armies. Both of these 
walls run the whole length of the front, 
relics from prewar days when they were 
positioned to regulate trade and immi¬ 


gration along the Saudi-Kuwaiti fron¬ 
tier. The sand walls are 15 feet high, 
with a deep trench dividing them. Now 
in wartime they separate the allies from 
the all but unknown men in revetments 
across the barren plain. In the hours to 
follow, we would learn quite a bit about 
them. 

The Iraqis were debriefed by an 
English-speaking Saudi lieutenant 
based at the commando encampment, a 
gathering of several large tents behind 
sand walls pushed hastily into place by 
bulldozers. Some soldiers gave two 
large enamel bowls filled with a yellow 


‘The men fear 
the Guard,’ one 
soldier said, 
‘because they 
will kill them if 
they want to 
stop fighting’ 


The soup that awaited them in 
the allied encampment was 
a feast for the Iraqis; in their 
trench they had subsisted 
on a daily ration of bread and 
a few spoonfuls of rice. 







soup to the Iraqis, and as they ate they 
answered the lieutenant’s questions. 

The four men—three privates and a 
corporal—told us that for three months 
they had shared a trench three meters 
long, two meters wide and two meters 
deep at the very front of the Iraqi lines, 
in the middle of a mine field. Each of 
them had been drafted for what they 
were told would be three years’ national 
service; all of them, as it turned out, 
have served at least six years. Mousa, a 
35-year-old farmer from Mosul, has 
been a private in Saddam’s army for 11 
years. None of the soldiers had had any 


communication with family members in 
more than two months. 

They told us they had no idea how 
many other men occupied their posi¬ 
tion, how many in their company had 
been killed by allied bombers, or wheth¬ 
er reinforcements had been brought in 
as prelude to the coming ground war. 
Their commanders had kept each four- 
man unit separate from the other troops 
in the 36th Division; the only contact 
with their comrades was a daily delivery 
at four p.m. of their single meal: some 
bread and five spoonfuls of rice. “Usu¬ 
ally there is little water to drink,” 


one said, “and none for bathing.” 

They had subsisted on this meager 
ration during the endless assaults on 
their position by allied aircraft. The 
planes, they explained, “shoot at us 
with bombs every day. It never stops. 
Everyone wants to come like us to Sau¬ 
di Arabia. When the ground attack 
comes, they will all surrender.” But 
right now, for most of the troops, flight 
is out of the question: “At night, any¬ 
one who gets out of their hole is shot” 
by Iraqi guards. 

This gun-muzzle discipline, it be¬ 
came clear, was only part of a program 
of terror inflicted on the soldiers by 
Iraqi commanders. When the surren¬ 
der leaflets began to drop from the sky, 
the officers told their troops the paper 
contained poisonous chemicals. The 
soldiers were also told that if somehow 
they evaded the Iraqi sentries who were 
poised to shoot deserters on sight, then 
the Americans who captured them 
would kill them. The land mines ahead 
of their position threatened any who 
dared go forward; more mines and the 
Saddam-loyalist members of the Re¬ 
publican Guard—some of them guard¬ 
ing the supply corridors that led into 
each trench—lay in wait behind them. 
“The men fear the Guard,” one said, 

‘ ‘because they will kill them if they want 
to stop fighting.” 

The four, who because of their for¬ 
ward position probably knew the place¬ 
ment of the mines ahead of them, had 
decided to attempt an escape when they 
became convinced they could not sur¬ 
vive the allied bombing. After sunset on 
February 5, when darkness had come 
to the desert and a lull in the bombing 
raids had calmed the skies, they made 
their break. For nearly 12 hours, they 
said, they avoided barbed wire, mines 
and their own troops until they were 
able to cross the no-man’s-land be¬ 
tween the two sand walls. “We would 
run and hide, run and hide, all night 
long,” one said. 

After 75 minutes, the interrogation 
was concluded. These men had be¬ 
trayed neither fear nor relief, neither 
anger nor vindication: They answered 
the lieutenant’s questions evenly. Now, 
even as the larger war rages on, their 
own war is over. “Saddam is stupid,” 
one of them said. “We don’t belong 
here. This has nothing to do with us. It 
is all Saddam. He is crazy.” 

It was Mousa, the farmer-soldier 
who had spent more than a decade in 
Saddam’s service, who summed it up 
best for all of them. “After the war,” he 
said, ‘ ‘I look only for safety. ’ ’ CH 
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by Tom Junod 
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Like his father before him, Rick 
Kedrowski never spoke about 
the horrors of war. Now that his 
son, Bill, is serving in Saudi 
Arabia, he only wishes he had 













H e killed her for breaking the si¬ 
lence. He was just a kid, and 
he was under orders to shoot 
anything that moved after 
curfew. She moved, so he shot 
her. He had shouted at her, 
the Vietnamese words for sur¬ 
render, but she didn’t stop. 
He kept shooting, and she fell over in a 
rice paddy. He didn’t even know she 
was a woman until he stood over her 
and caught a glimpse of her breast un¬ 
derneath her black pajamas. The next 
morning, at the burial, a bunch of vil¬ 
lage boys wouldn’t stop staring at him. 
This is what really kills him now, the 
eyes staring at him in his dreams. Soon 
his heart is beating, and he jerks from 
his sleep. He begins searching for the 
phone, for a voice in the dark, an 800 
number that provides information on 
the troops in the Persian Gulf, some¬ 
thing to stop the silence and give Rick 
Kedrowski the facts of war. 

Rick can’t get enough of the war. 
It’s ironic, because war is killing him, 
ambushing him from his heart and his 
head, and yet he can’t pull himself 
away. He is a 42-year-old Vietnam vet¬ 
eran, suffering from what his doctors at 
the VA hospital in Minneapolis call 
post-traumatic stress disorder. But 
nigh £ after night, he calls that military- 
issue 800 number for news about an¬ 
other kid from Minneso¬ 
ta caught in the current 
of war, a Marine push¬ 
ing his way toward the 
Saudi-Kuwait border. 

Rick Kedrowski’s 
only son. 

Forty-six years ago, 

Melvin Kedrowski of 
Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
served in the 43rd Engi¬ 
neer Corps in the Pacif¬ 
ic theater of World War 
II. Twenty-two years 
later, his son Rick 
served as lead scout for 
his platoon in the 11th 
Armored Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment in Vietnam. Now, 24 years after 
that, Rick’s son, Bill, is in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, a Marine antitank gunner, 1st Bat¬ 
talion Weapons Company. So the seed 
of war has found three generations in 
which to flourish. How was the seed 
passed? By silence as much as words; 
rebellion as much as tradition; enmity 
as much as love. This is a father’s story, 
and fathers never know the extent of 
their lessons, or even what they are 
teaching. They never know, when their 


sons end up as soldiers, if war will bring 
their family honor or judgment. 

When Rick Kedrowski was growing 
up in St. Cloud, 70 miles of black corn¬ 
fields north of Minneapolis, he hardly 
ever heard his father speak of war. He 
knew that during World War II his fa¬ 
ther had served as an army engineer in 
New Guinea, that he had artifacts cob¬ 
bled together from fragments of 
downed Japanese Zeros, that he had 
heard bombs and seen death, that he 
kept the photos of flames and cemeter¬ 
ies and jaunty GIs. Oh, Mel Kedrowski 
could have told some stories, all right; 
he just didn’t tell them, not to his chil¬ 
dren, anyway. He maintained a distant 
smile and let his wife, LaVon, do most 
of his talking. He worked as an accoun¬ 
tant at the VA hospital in St. Cloud, 
where the government gathered chron¬ 
ic psychiatric casualties. On weekends 
he would drive with his father, his 
brothers and his sons to the North 
Woods to hunt. “Hunting weekends 
were sacrosanct in our family,” Rick 
says. “They were the only time we spent 
with our father.” 

Rick does not remember his child¬ 
hood fondly. There were the days he 
suffered at the hands of the Catholic 
nuns, and the nights his father came 
home from work, listened to LaVon’s 
litany of her son’s sins and then dished 
out discipline with his 
belt. By the time Rick 
entered high school, he 
was, in his mother’s 
words, “a maverick,” 
and in his own estima¬ 
tion, “a hardass, a little 
guy with a chip on his 
shoulder.” 

He wrecked a teach¬ 
er’s car and earned the 
nickname Crash Ke¬ 
drowski. He mouthed 
off, got into a lot of 
fights and won himself a 
reputation. Finally, one 
weekend when he was 
18 and in his first year 
of college, he beat up a 
cop, and his parents pushed him to join 
the Army to stay out of jail. In late 
1967, when Rick shipped out for Viet¬ 
nam, “we didn’t know where the damn 
thing was,” his father says. 

They found out soon enough. By his 
own count, Rick killed 21 people— 
“that’s face to face, eyeball to eyeball.” 
He sent his parents photographs of the 
corpses, his “trophies,” and at times he 
would think, “I’ll bet they’re suffering 
now.” He never forgave them for send¬ 



little guy 
with a chip 
on his 
shoulder’ 



ing him off to hell in the name of disci¬ 
pline, and yet their gambit had worked: 
The boy became a man in the fire of the 
jungle, and the man learned to take or¬ 
ders. Rick was a good soldier. He 
craved approval, and when his perfor¬ 
mance was rewarded with five promo¬ 
tions, he felt the pull of pride. 

Because he could read a map and 
hungered for the responsibility, Rick 
became his company’s lead scout, a 
point man who rose from private to ser- 
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geant in four months, who commanded 
an armored personnel carrier, who or¬ 
dered air strikes, who slept on the cache 
of ammunition he was sworn to protect. 
He was “a saver and a killer,” someone 
his buddies could count on—but an 
“instrument of death” for the 10 men 
he killed in one battle, the eight in an¬ 
other, the woman in the black pajamas. 
Life and death, mercy and retribution, 
pride and guilt—they all went to war in 
the heart of Rick Kedrowski, who si¬ 


multaneously learned to hate war and 
“to look forward to the action.” 

Twice he was wounded, and twiee 
he was left for dead and forced to crawl 
back to camp. Ravaged by malaria, he 
returned home in 1969, sharpened to a 
splinter, six-foot-two and 127 pounds, 
a bullet lodged in his back. Right away 
his father and the restj of the men in his 
family gave him a gun and took him 
hunting. Mel Kedrdwski had noticed 
that Rick was a “nervous wreck,” and 


yet he never asked him about his experi¬ 
ences in Vietnam, because Rick “didn’t 
want to talk about it and I didn’t either 
and I didn’t want to piy.” He never ex¬ 
pected his son, in the woods that day, to 
dive for cover at the sound of the first 
shot, or to begin firing bullets wildly 
from a 10-round clip, hunting deer as if 
they were hunting him. Later, when 
Mel remembered the hunting trip, he 
smiled and said, “I guess we took Riek 
out a little too soon.” 
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S he was a young girl, just 16 or 
17, but she had already heard 
of Crash Kedrowski when she 
first met him at a party. Rick 
was on leave from Vietnam, 
and a year later he and Jenni¬ 
fer got married. A year after 
that they had their first child, 
a boy named Bill. 

From the moment she met Rick, 
with his air of competence and cold 
command, Jennifer believed that “he 
was going places. I was young and 
looked up to him. For a long time, he 
was my hero.” 

In the beginning Rick was angry, 
and there were times he would love to 
hear some longhair pull the baby-killer 
routine, just “as an excuse to beat the 
hell out of him.” But pretty soon he 
learned to put the war away and his 
shoulder to the wheel. He went to St. 
Cloud State and got a degree in busi¬ 
ness administration. In 1974 he went 
to work as a salesman for Bell Tele¬ 
phone. Few at Bell knew he was a vet, 
and yet the company prized the very 
same qualities that had made Rick a 
good soldier: his efficiency, his leader¬ 
ship and his willingness to execute or¬ 
ders with a minimum of emotion. When 
he had to start laying off his subordi¬ 
nates after the breakup of Ma Bell, he 
did it with chilling alacrity: “We called 
it shooting people.” 

Jennifer was right; 

Rick was going places. 

Just as he had risen 
from private to ser¬ 
geant, he rose from en¬ 
try-level salesman to 
AT&T division manager 
in eight years. He start¬ 
ed making good money 
and moved with Jenni¬ 
fer and their children, 

Bill and Ericka, into a 
lakefront house outside 
Minneapolis. He had 
put the war behind him, 
he thought; he never 
spoke about it, and al¬ 
though the kids knew 
that he had been in Vietnam, they did 
not think of him as a veteran. They 
thought of him as a drunk. 

No one else knew. Not his friends, 
nor his boss nor his business associates; 
probably not even his parents. Only his 
family. He wore what he calls a mask. 
On the road, he would drink in modera¬ 
tion with his clients, then return to his 
hotel room and finish a pint. At parties, 
he would drink a few beers in front of 
his friends and then, according to his 


wife, shots on the side. Rick prided him¬ 
self on his control. Onp afternoon, he 
was drinking himself into insensibility 
when the office called; his daughter was 
shocked to hear him talking to his col¬ 
leagues in a voice of perfect sobriety. 
She believed, along with her mother 
and brother, that she was not as impor¬ 
tant to him as his job and his bottle. “It 
is really hard knowing you’re not num¬ 
ber one,” Jennifer Kedrowski says of 
herself and her family, “that you’re 
really sort of down there.” 

Rick had grown up resenting his fa¬ 
ther for his silence and his mother for 
her sharp swings of mood—and yet 
here he was, known to his children for 
his lack of emotion and lashing snaps of 
anger. He never hit his kids at all, he 
says—“that’s one chain I’ve managed 
to break’’ —but he hit them with words, 
or with distance, and hurt them just as 
effectively, especially Bill, who would 
swear to Ericka, “I’m never going to be 
like him. I’m never going to do things 
the way he does them.” 

Bill was tall and skinny and blond, 
with his father’s big eyes and straight 
sealed lips. He was intelligent enough 
for the school activity called Knowledge 
Bowl, but undistinguished in the class¬ 
room; in the words of several family 
members, “mouthy,” “afreespirit,” “a 
leader”; and, in Rick Kedrowski’s fond 
regard, “a real gentle 
person—he’s what I 
really am, down deep.” 
He rarely did what his 
father wanted him to 
do. He quit sports, al¬ 
though he was good at 
them. He quit hunting, 
because he didn’t like to 
ki ll. But then, when Bill 
was a senior in high 
school, he said he want¬ 
ed to join the Marines. 
No one could decide if 
he was trying to walk in 
his father’s footsteps— 
simply walk some¬ 
place where Rick could 
never follow. 

They tried to stop him. His father, 
his mother, even his sister—they could 
not understand why Bill didn’t want to 
go to college, why he was so determined 
to join the Marines, of all things, and 
why was he so determined to join now. 
The Kedrowskis had not raised their 
son to be a soldier. Rick never even told 
war stories to his children, although he 
could have used the specter of Vietnam 
to excuse his alcoholism. In fact, he 
could no longer remember his most har¬ 


‘I knew he 
was going 
places. 
For a long 
time, he 
was my 
hero’ 



rowing tales, and when he counseled 
Bill against enlisting, he did not con¬ 
jure up scenes of slaughter, or tell him 
what such scenes can do to a man. He 
simply said that this country was due 
for another war and then refused, along 
with his wife, to sign Bill’s enlistment 
papers. It did not matter. On January 
9, 1989, the day Bill turned 18, he 
joined the U.S. Marine Corps in order 
to become, as he told his girlfriend, “a 
human being for the world” and, as he 
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Jennifer is so worried 
about her son that she 
can't watch news of 


the war on television. 


told his sister, a son who had at last got¬ 
ten out of his father’s house. 

Rick had tried to banish war from his 
conversation, his resume, his memo¬ 
ries, even his dreams—and now here it 
was, coming back to him. He didn’t 
even know what was happening. For 
Ericka’s ninth-grade history class, he 
brought in a carousel of his Vietnam 
slides and then began to choke up as he 
explained them. His show of emotion 


terrified both him and his daughter, 
and they never spoke of it again. On 
hunting trips, he would shoot at things 
unseen and mutter of war in his bunk. 
Even his dreams began to acquire the 
authority of videotapes and tormented 
him with their revelations. Bill’s enlist¬ 
ment, a new boss, a binge, a car acci¬ 
dent, alcohol treatment—too many dis¬ 
turbances, too many losses. He was 
charging too fast down too dark a path 
and had been away from war too long to 


realize he was heading for an ambush. 

November 3, 1989. The ambush. 
Rick was hunting with his father. He 
was busting a trail with his four- 
wheeler. He was riding over an old log¬ 
ging camp, and he could smell the rot¬ 
ten wood beneath his wheels. Suddenly 
the colors deepened, the air thickened 
and the smell of rot ripened, triggering 
some old buried evil. Rick dived for cov¬ 
er, his middle-aged body answering a 
youngman’s fear. Flashback. Vietnam, 
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S he was a young girl, just 16 or 
17, but she had already heard 
of Crash Kedrowski when she 
first met him at a party. Rick 
was on leave from Vietnam, 
and a year later he and Jenni¬ 
fer got married. A year after 
that they had their first child, 
a boy named Bill. 

Prom the moment she met Rick, 
with his air of competence and cold 
command, Jennifer believed that “he 
was going places. I was young and 
looked up to him. For a long time, he 
was my hero.” 

In the beginning Rick was angiy, 
and there were times he would love to 
hear some longhair pull the baby-killer 
routine, just “as an excuse to beat the 
hell out of him.” But pretty soon he 
learned to put the war away and his 
shoulder to the wheel. He went to St. 
Cloud State and got a degree 
ness administration. In 1974 hi 
to work as a salesman for Bel] 
phone. Few at Bell knew he was 
and yet the company prized th 
same qualities that had made 
good soldier: his efficiency, his 
ship and his willingness to execi 
ders with a minimum of emotion, 
he had to start laying off his si 
nates after the breakup of Ma I 
did it with chilling alacrity: “We 
it shooting people. ” 

Jennifer was right; 

Rick was going places. 

Just as he had risen 
from private to ser¬ 
geant, he rose from en¬ 
try-level salesman to 
AT&T division manager 
in eight years. He start¬ 
ed making good money 
and moved with Jenni¬ 
fer and their children, 

Bill and Ericka, into a 
lakefront house outside 
Minneapolis. He had 
put the war behind him, 
he thought; he never 
spoke about it, and al¬ 
though the kids knew 
that he had been in Vietnam, they did 
not think of him as a veteran. They 
thought of him as a drunk. 

No one else knew. Not his friends, 
nor his boss nor his business associates; 
probably not even his parents. Only his 
family. He wore what he calls a mask. 
On the road, he would drink in modera¬ 
tion with his clients, then return to his 
hotel room and finish a pint. At parties, 
he would drink a few beers in front of 
his friends and then, according to his 
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wife, shots on the side. Rick prided him¬ 
self on his control. One afternoon, he 
was drinking himself into insensibility 
when the office called; his daughter was 
shocked to hear him talking to his col¬ 
leagues in a voice of perfect sobriety. 
She believed, along with her mother 
and brother, that she was not as impor¬ 
tant to him as his job and his bottle. “It 
is really hard knowing you’re not num¬ 
ber one,” Jennifer Kedrowski says of 
herself and her family, “that you’re 
really sort of down there.” 

Rick had grown up resenting his fa¬ 
ther for his silence and his mother for 
her sharp swings of mood—and yet 
here he was, known to his children for 
Ms lack of emotion and lashing snaps of 
anger. He never hit his kids at all, he 
says—“that’s one chain I’ve managed 
to break” —but he hit them with words, 
or with distance, and hurt them just as 



yrn send me 12 issues of LIFE for just $29.96 and 
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arriving in 1991. 



City State Zip 

□ Bill me in 4 monthly installments of $7.49 each. 

□ Full payment of $29.96 is enclosed. 
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place where Rick could 
never follow. 

They tried to stop him. His father, 
his mother, even his sister—they could 
not understand why Bill didn’t want to 
go to college, why he was so determined 
to join the Marines, of all things, and 
why was he so determined to join now. 
The Kedrowskis had not raised their 
son to be a soldier. Rick never even told 
war stories to his children, although he 
could have used the specter of Vietnam 
to excuse his alcoholism. In fact, he 
could no longer remember his most har¬ 


rowing tales, and when he counseled 
Bill against enlisting, he did not con¬ 
jure up scenes of slaughter, or tell him 
what such scenes can do to a man. He 
simply said that this country was due 
for another war and then refused, along 
with his wife, to sign Bill’s enlistment 
papers. It did not matter. On January 
9, 1989, the day Bill turned 18, he 
joined the U.S. Marine Corps in order 
to become, as he told his girlfriend, “a 
human being for the world” and, as he 


* 











told his sister, a son who had at last got¬ 
ten out of his father’s house. 


Riek had tried to banish war from his 
conversation, his resume, his memo¬ 
ries, even his dreams—and now here it 
was, coming back to him. He didn’t 
even know what was happening. For 
Ericka’s ninth-grade history class, he 
brought in a carousel of his Vietnam 
slides and then began to choke up as he 
explained them. His show of emotion 


terrified both him and his daughter, 
and they never spoke of it again. On 
hunting trips, he would shoot at things 
unseen and mutter of war in his bunk. 
Even his dreams began to acquire the 
authority of videotapes and tormented 
him with their revelations. Bill’s enlist¬ 
ment, a new boss, a binge, a car acci¬ 
dent, alcohol treatment—too many dis¬ 
turbances, too many losses. He was 
charging too fast down too dark a path 
and had been away from war too long to 



Jennifer is so worried 
about her son that she 
can't watch news of 
the war on television. 


realize he was heading for an ambush. 

November 3, 1989. The ambush. 
Rick was hunting with his father. He 
was busting a trail with his four- 
wheeler. He was riding over an old log¬ 
ging camp, and he could smell the rot¬ 
ten wood beneath his wheels. Suddenly 
the colors deepened, the air thickened 
and the smell of rot ripened, triggering 
some old buried evil. Rick dived for cov¬ 
er, his middle-aged body answering a 
youngman’s fear. Flashback. Vietnam, 







1968. He was never the same. A few 
days later, in his AT&T office, he got 
fragged; the company laid off “his peo¬ 
ple,” the employees he fought for and 
protected, and told him that it would 
preserve his job but not his position— 
his unit had been dissolved; he would be 
getting new orders. He went to work for 
two more days, then drove downtown to 
the office of Gil Regnier, one of his first 
bosses at AT&T and his mentor. “My 
God, you look like hell,” Regnier said. 

“I feel like hell,” Rick answered, 
and as he expressed his misery, his 
numbness, his fear, Regnier began to 
cry. He got on the phone, and by the 
end of the day he had checked Rick 
into the Veterans Affairs Medical Cen¬ 
ter near Fort Snelling, outside Minne¬ 
apolis. The date was November 10, 
1989. 

Had Rick been a veteran of the Civil 
War, the doctors might 
have called his malady 
“soldier’s heart.” Had 
he served in World War 
I, they might have said 
that he suffered from 
shell shock, and after 
World War II they 
might have labeled him 
a victim of battle fa¬ 
tigue. Since he served in 
Vietnam, though, mod¬ 
ern psychiatry has given 
him an illness drained 
of both poetiy and 
blame—post-traumatic 
stress disorder, PTSD. 

Soldier’s heart remains 
a pretty good name for 
it, though, for PTSD is 
a disorder of warriors, 
not cowards. It is a disorder of men who 
followed orders, who struggled to keep 
their fear from killing them, who dis¬ 
patched the enemy without blinking—a 
disorder of the good soldier. 

The first day Rick heard the term 
PTSD was his first day at the VA Medi¬ 
cal Center. A nurse read him a list of 
symptoms—depression, isolation, rage, 
alienation, guilt, anxiety, intrusive 
thoughts, nightmares—and Rick was 
relieved that he had them all. At least he 
wasn’t crazy. He went home that week¬ 
end, checked into the VA hospital’s psy¬ 
chiatric ward on Monday and installed 
PTSD at the center of his life. To con¬ 
quer it, he has had to conquer his silence 
and his control, his facility with masks. 
He has had to open old wounds. He has 
sat between his parents and wept—“it 
was pathetic,” his mother says—and 
tried to explain himself to his children. 


He has taken medical leave from AT&T. 
He has gone on and off the wagon. He 
forces himself to remember Vietnam, 
frying to root out the death he has car¬ 
ried inside him—and to comfort himself 
with the realization that “deep down, 
I’m a saver, not a killer.” 

He doesn’t know whether he can 
ever return to his job at AT&T and the 
stress of firing people on command. 
These days he answers the phone at the 
PTSD clinic. He has gotten good at 
helping people. Always competent, he is 
a valued volunteer, especially since 
January 16, when America once again 
went to war. 

The phones ring all the time now at 
the clinic, twice as much as ever before. 
Executives wondering if they’ve lost 
their minds. Wives suddenly terrified of 
their husbands. Veterans with sons in 
Saudi. As television sets glow with news 


of war, the men who fought in Vietnam 
can’t avoid the glare, and at night some 
of them gather at the clinic to vent their 
rage. They come with beards, canes, leg 
braces, eyes that look the same regard¬ 
less of their color. Once, Rick sat in and 
heard a man say he had stopped his son 
from enlisting by grossing him out with 
tales of Vietnam, showing him pictures, 
sparing him nothing. “We’ve already 
lost,” the man said. “We had a chance 
to stop it, but we lost, and now another 
whole generation will have to go to war 
to learn that war is wrong. ’ ’ 

Rick didn’t say anything. After all, 
he has a son in the gulf, and he’s trying 
to make the best of it, for Bill’s sake, no 
matter what he thinks about the war. 
Sometimes he dreams of him and Bill 
fighting side by side, “surrealistic 
dreams,” he calls them, two men fight¬ 
ing alone. And when the dreams yank 


him sweating from sleep, he begins try¬ 
ing to absolve himself once more of 
blame, begins hoping that Bill can now 
understand him, begins wondering if 
it’s all too late. He remembers the gen¬ 
tleness of Bill’s spirit, and then thinks 
about the last time he came home, act¬ 
ing hardcore, talking about “kicking 
some turban ass.” 

Turbans and towelheads, dinks and 
gooks . . . it’s all the same, and Rick 
fears that the boy will become what he 
became. Then he thinks about driving 
Bill to the airport, and how spooky it all 
was, how similar to the time he said 
goodbye to his own parents and went to 
Vietnam. Rick thinks about all these 
things, again and again, and then he 
gets up and dials the 800 number to 
find out where his boy may be. 

The old man grins in a room full of 
smoke and silence. He 
turns the pages of his 
photo album, the old 
pictures of the cemeter¬ 
ies and the flames and 
the jaunty GIs, and the 
grin never leaves his 
face. His wife stands in 
a doorway, smoking, 
and his son sits in a 
chair behind gray bars 
of light streaming in 
through the window 
blinds. Everybody is 
waiting for Mel Ke- 
drowski to say some¬ 
thing, but his quiet fills 
the room. He sits alone, 
happy with the images 
of his war, while smoke 
rises from LaVon Ke- 
drowski’s hand. 

“Oh, we are a military family,” La¬ 
Von says after a while, looking at a 
framed portrait of her grandson Bill in 
Marine formal wear. Although there 
was no heritage of stories to unite them, 
no legacy of lore, they all somehow 
found their way to the military. And al¬ 
though the military has rarely reward¬ 
ed the Kedrowskis’ faith, they still be¬ 
lieve in it, because, as LaVon says, “If 
you can’t believe in your government 
what have you got left? ’ ’ 

No one answers her question. Rick 
gets up from his chair, walks outside 
into the Minnesota afternoon, glances 
at the yellow ribbon on the tree, the 
American flag hanging over the door. 
Mel sits by himself on the sofa. He 
needs a hearing aid, but he refuses to 
wear it now. And since he can’t hear 
anything, he doesn’t say anything. □ 



After Bill Kedrowski (above) headed to the Persian Gulf in a troop carrier, his father 
and grandfather (opposite) stood in support of their family’s newest soldier. 
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Special Advertising Feature 



Port Orange Builds a 
Playground for All Children 


T he children of Port Orange, Florida now have a 
very special place to play called All Children's 
Park. It’s a unique playground, accessible to 
handicapped children, built by volunteers 
from the town. 

Laurie Thomas, whose six-year-old son Austin uses 
a wheelchair, is thrilled about it. "The most wonderful 
thing in the world is to see Austin playing with other 
kids," she says. "Nobody shuts out physically chal¬ 
lenged kids at this playground. It feels good to know 
that the children who play here will grow up educated 
about disabilities—instead of afraid of them." 

An Effort from the Heart 

The playground got started because two young 
mothers—Kathy Seltzer and Brenda Canada—wanted 
better public facilities for their children. Mayor Judy 
Andersen got the two women together, and the city allo¬ 
cated space for the playground. 

Renowned playground architect Robert Leathers agreed 
to take on the project provided it was a grass-roots effort 
involving everyone—especially the children. A representa¬ 
tive from his office flew to Port Orange to work with the kids 
on their dream playground. "It was exciting to have the kids 
express their needs. We wanted to give them a sense of 
involvement," explains Kathy. "Now able-bodied kids are 
aware of the special needs of some of their friends." 

The people of Port Orange threw themselves into the 
project. Volunteers set a goal of $90,000; their efforts raised 
$115,000. 

The youngsters played a big part in raising money. A 
drive timed for St. Valentine's Day, called "Pennies from the 
Heart," brought in over $8,000 in two weeks. Children col¬ 
lected pennies from their schoolmates, local colleges and 
businesses. Cookbook sales, softball games and car washing 
brought in more money. Local civic and religious groups 
gave generously, and construction companies provided some 



Ryan Knox helps Austin Thomas over the playhouse 
ramp in All Children's Park. 


materials to help build the playground. 

By April 1989, only one question remained: Would 
enough volunteers show up to actually build All Children's 
Park? 

A Town Responds 

"At times, it seemed like the whole town had turned out 
to help," says Brenda. "It was just like an old-fashioned bam 
raising." 

Two thousand volunteers worked in three shifts for five 
days supervised by local foremen and experts from Leathers' 
architectural firm. Everyone got involved. Neighbors served 
meals to workers, children built bike racks and distributed 
donated soda, and seniors provided child care. 

"The rapport among volunteers was wonderful to see," 
says Kathy. "Those five days truly bonded all of us as 
friends—and as a community." 


Fifteenth in a series of self-reliant 
communities cleaning up problems 
in their own backyards 














Distributors (train 
Joel Griffing, New 
Skains, New Mexico; 
, Washington. 


S ome people are 
as reliable as 
sunrise. You can see 
it in their smiles, 
feel it in their hand¬ 
shakes. You can tell 
their lives are fulfill¬ 
ing, their work is 
rewarding. These 
are Amway people, 
ffardworkmg Ameri¬ 
cans you can count 
on to give their best. 
Everyday. 


Amway and its one million independent 
distributors market hundreds of diverse products 
and services, and thousands of catalog products 

to more than 40 countries and territories: For 
more information, call 1-800-544-7167 


Amway 








CHOOSE 

YOUR MORTGAGE 
THE WAY YOU CHOOSE 
ANY OTHER 
INVESTMENT 


Money Magazine has the best advisor you can find 
to help make the smart choice 


It pays to research a mortgage as thoroughly as you 
would any other investment. You could let someone 
else do it — pay a premium for the privilege — and 
hope that they make the right choice. Or, you could 
make your own informed decision with Money 
Magazine’s Mortgage Match. 

Mortgage Match may save you 
$10,000 - $20,000 - even $50,000 dollars. 

Selecting the right mortgage will save you hundreds 
of dollars in up-front costs and tens of thousands of 
dollars over the life of the loan! And just as impor¬ 
tant, it saves you valuable time. Included in your 
Mortgage Match Kit: 

• A “How To Shop For a Mortgage” Booklet — be¬ 
come an educated borrower with this introduction to 
the inside workings of the mortgage market. No fill¬ 
ers or fluff — just 44 pages of solid facts: the types of 
loans available — options and features that could 
save (or cost ) you money... how to trim costly up¬ 
front fees, and more. Plus worksheets to let you de¬ 
termine the loan size you need... the types of loans 
you can afford... compare different rate/point com¬ 
binations ... even calculate your monthly payment. 


• A computer printout — with information updated 
weekly about area lenders. Similar to HSH’s national 
data in the Money Scorecard, these printouts give 
you full information about each loan. You get invalu¬ 
able benchmarks to compare rates, points, fees, in¬ 
dexes, margins, caps and more — even commitment 
periods and rate locks — so you’ll know when you’ve 
found the best loan for your purposes. You get one 
printout when you sign up for Mortgage Match and a 
second one up to four weeks later. 


FLEET MORTGAGE JOINS DISCOUNT PROGRAM! 

A growing number of lenders listed in the printout are 
! offering discounts, rebates or premiums to Mortgage 
Match customers. Fleet Mortgage Corp. now joins the 
! list of these lenders. They are offering discounts 

through offices in 36 states. 


At just $29.95, your Mortgage Match Kit could be 
the best investment you make for your home. 

Your kit includes a printout of dozens of lenders in your 
area and their detailed lending information (plus a second 
printout for another week of your choice), a “How To Shop 
For a Mortgage” Booklet and discounts or premiums from 
over 100 lenders nationwide. 


ISffl 

MONEY MAGAZINE’S 

twx 

MORTGAGE MATCH 


In Association with HSH Associates, 
the nation's largest publisher of mortgage information. 

CALL 1 -800-243-8474 
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REACH FOR THE POWER. 
TEACH. 

No other profession has this power. The power to wake up 
young minds. The power to wake up the world. Teachers have that 
power. Reach for it. Teach. For information call: 

1-800-45-TEACH. 
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kk I Came Out Third in the Whole School W 


TO AIRMAN 2C. DARCY HUTCHISON 


Dear Darcy, 

It’s exciting to hear your friends are keeping 
you strong. You look absolutely wonderful in those 
pictures. I can’t help but think that every guy has 
put his best line out to try and get closer. As you said 
in your letter to Mom—Guys are really selfish. Men 
and women certainly look at relationships in a dif¬ 
ferent light. The sad part is that the way many men 
approach it becomes so devastating. All I can say is 
“Be careful.” Men can and will say anything, espe¬ 
cially under the circumstances you are now in. 

Hey, this is off in the future but I have already 
told the family that next Christmas we are going 
to Disneyland and the Rose Bowl, and Darcy is 
going to be there too. Now you know what you have 
to do. 

We all went to church on Sunday. They had a 
pot-luck and we felt very warm there. Once again 
you were there with us and it’s because of you that 
we were there in the first place. Stay strong, Darcy, 
and write often, if only in your personal journal. 
You are in the middle of a great piece of history and 
we all want to know about it. Your sisters are very, 
very concerned and close to you at this time as well 
as me and Mom. Your closeness to Mom is a special 
thing for she is taking all of this pretty hard. Thank 
God you are so caring. 

Love always, Dad 
Rod Hutchison lives in Snohomish, Wash., with his 
wife and four younger daughters. 


TO SOT. HAROLD HAWKEN 


Hello Dad! 

Today has been a great day for me. Since I was 
won of the four 5th grade finalists I went to the 
spelling bee. There was 12 other kids there. I was 
given words like awkward, liberty, length and hur¬ 
ried. It got down to me and two other girls. Then I 
missed the world “invalid.” I put in two L’s. But I 
still came out 3rd in the whole school! After the 
spelling bee Mom, Grammy, Jacob and I went to 


celebrate at the frozen yogert shop. I had a cheese¬ 
cake strawberry swirl. It was delicious. Next I go to 
the District semi-finals! Tonight we had a baskett- 
ball game. We won 29 to 12. Awsome huh!?! I had 
four rebounds and made my record high in points. I 
made 3 baskets. Mom taped some of it on the cam¬ 
corder so you will get to see it. I hope that’s soon! 

I miss you and can’t wait till you come home. 
You’re always in our prayers. 

With all my heart I’ll always love you, 

Love, Ben 

Benjamin Hawken, 10, lives in Renton, Wash. 


TO LANCE CPE. TEDDY JONES 


Hi honey, 

I received some pictures today. They brought 
tears to my eyes. I also took a few today by the pool 
in my bathing suit. “SEXY.” Hope you like them. 

We went to Bingo the other day. Mom bingoed 
twice. Once for $250 and the other $100.1 didn’t do 
anything but lose my money. 

Little D is getting another tooth. And believe 
me he is putting them in good use. He bites every¬ 
one. Well, I’m about to close my letter. I Love You! 

Yours truly, Dana M. Jones 
P.S. Deonte said he misses playing London Bridges 
between your legs. He tries it on me. But, of course, 
I’m too short and he gets stuck. 

Teddy’s wife, Dana Jones, lives inAltadena, Calif. 

Dear Gene, 

How are you doing? What are you doing? We 
miss you. I hate this war. I love you. What is the war 
like. I went to the ninja turtle concert. I thought 
about you. Is it hot? I saw Saudi Arabia on the news. 
Has anybody in your troop been bombed? I’m in 
choir. We’re going to start basketball. 

Love, Daniel 

P.S. Write back! 

Daniel McCumba, Eugene’s eight-year-old nephew, 
lives in San Antonio, Tex. 
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A perfectionist, Hunter ran her wedding like a drill sergeant. 


One of Hnnter’s pastors, Rev. Dan Dumas, counseled the couple. 


I expected to be the first casualty of war,” 
says Marine Sgt. Jeffrey Kolster, 25, re¬ 
membering when his team was placed on the 
front line in Saudi Arabia back in August. ‘ ‘I 
told God that if I got out of this, I would stop 
living the rough life—drunk, with a differ¬ 
ent woman every night.” 

Either God or the U.S. Postal Service was 
listening. The war hadn’t yet arrived when Jeflf was 
in the desert; what came instead was an envelope 
addressed to Any Serviceman, containing a six- 
paragraph handwritten note from a 21-year-old 
Pontiac, Mich., secretary named Hunter Bobo. 

“At first I thought, what a name! It must be a 
guy,” says Jeff. “Then she described herself as a 
five-foot-four blond with green eyes. So I wrote 
right back.” 

Back in Michigan, Hunter wrote Jeff again. 
Then he wrote, she wrote, he wrote, she wrote. Soon 
Hunter was sending Jeff up to six letters a week. 

After he got back home on October 27, Jeff 
called Hunter. By the end of the two and a half hour 
conversation, Hunter was convinced: “I had fallen 
in love with him.” By the end of their first two-day 
visit a week later, they were talking about marriage. 
And by November 17, Hunter’s 22nd birthday, the 
Marine and the secretary were engaged. 


Reporting: Jane Briggs-Bunting 
Text: Gene Stone 







W hen I first saw Jeff,” Hunter 
says, “I felt like I was going to 
faint. I got tears in my eyes, my 
face was hot, my palms sweaty. 
I was a basket case. I knew I 
loved him. And I didn’t know 
what to do about it.” 

Jeff remembers being ner¬ 
vous. “Her picture was one of those shots from the 
neck up. Everyone looks good in them. If she were 
fat, I probably wouldn’t have come back.” But nei¬ 
ther Hunter nor Jeff could believe how well that 
first meeting in Pontiac had gone. “Someone had 
told me long ago,” Jeff says, “that if you go out 
with someone absolutely alone and can carry on a 
conversation for twenty minutes, then you really 
get along good.” 

Jeff and Hunter broke the 20-minute rule by 
hours. Still, as Jeff made the long trip back to his 
base at North Carolina’s Camp Lejeune (he grew 
up in Ithaca, N.Y.), he kept telling himself to slow 
down: He hadn’t seen a woman in three months. 
For him and his fellow Marines, fun in Saudi Arabia 
had meant stripping down to their skivvies and run¬ 
ning half-naked in the cool desert evening, playing 
mock war with squirt guns. 

Jeff’s doubts were short-lived; he found himself 
eager to return to Michigan for Hunter’s birthday. 
He bought her a present and, later, a $3,000 en¬ 
gagement ring. When he realized how important re¬ 
ligion was to Hunter (she had never dated anyone 
who wasn’t a member of her Pentecostal church), 
he was baptized and born again. He even introduced 
the first new member to the household, a dalmatian 
puppy that they named Stripe. 

Organizing the February 9th wedding was 
Hunter’s obsession. She planned everything—in¬ 
cluding the purchase of the 400 cake plates, forks, 
cups and napkins she figured they would need for 
the reception. (She got them at a $50 discount 
when the shop’s owner discovered Jeff was a Ma¬ 
rine home from Saudi Arabia.) Hunter also ar¬ 
ranged a premarital counseling session for the two 
of them with one of her pastors, Rev. Dan Dumas. 
Dumas normally asks for six meetings with cou¬ 
ples, but in this case he allowed for just one. After 
all, Dumas says, “this is truly a match made in 
heaven.” 

The ceremony itself went off without a hitch— 
almost. Hunter’s temper flared only when the bou¬ 
tonnieres were missing. Otherwise all went well, es¬ 
pecially the duet that Hunter and a fellow church 
member sang right before the vows. When they fin¬ 
ished “Love Is the Reason” and put down their 
cordless microphones, the guests (all members of 
Hunter’s church, with the exception of a Marine 
honor guard and Jeff’s sister and her family) broke 
into applause. 

For Hunter’s mother—who named her daugh¬ 
ter after a female contestant she had seen on The 
Match Game —the moment was especially joyous. 
“I’d really like her life to be like Father Knows Best, 
to have the good husband and the wonderful fam¬ 
ily,” she says. “I hope they’re forever in love and al¬ 
ways friends. I didn’t have that.” 
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Before the wedding, Hunter checked out a bridesmaid's engagement ring. 


and curled her eyelashes while Jeffrey (below) looked over his dress uniform. 


Nephew Daniel, five, niece Jennifer, four, and sister Megan, 20, attended. 





Erin Shutes helped her sister 
with something old (her 
shoes), something new (her 
veil), something borrowed 
(her dress) and something 
blue (her garter). 





A standing ovation greeted 
Hunter and Jeffrey as they 
marched under the crossed 
swords of the Marine Honor 
Guard, which (thanks to some 
bad directions from Hunter's 
sister Brandi) barely made it 
to the church on time. 











At last, the couple headed for a night at the Holiday Inn. 


A t the reception, Jeff decided to cut 
the wedding cake with a sword bor¬ 
rowed from a fellow Marine. The 
traditional cake-feeding turned into 
something of a shoving match. “I 
knew he was going to mush me,” 
says Hunter, “so I smushed him 
first.” Soon frosting was dripping 
from her dress and his uniform, and was smeared 
over both their faces. The guests loved it. 

The couple had a quiet dinner that evening 
with their immediate families and spent the night 
at a nearby Holiday Inn. On Sunday, after church, 
they spent the rest of the day loading Jeff’s pick¬ 
up—Hunter had received enough gifts at her two 
showers to outfit the bathrooms, bedrooms and 
kitchen of the three-bedroom ranch house they’ve 
rented near Jacksonville, N.C. They’re going to 
need it all, since the engagement ring and the wed¬ 
ding wiped out most of Jeff’s savings. But the new¬ 
lyweds figure that the marriage will save them 
money in at least one important household catego¬ 
ry—phone bills. Their January charges alone 
came to $264. 

For Hunter and Jeff, the immediate future is 
Camp Lejeune and North Carolina; he’s officially 
on duty until June 22. And, given the uncertainties 
of the war, his stint could easily be extended an ad¬ 
ditional six months or more. 

According to Hunter, Jeff’s chances of return¬ 
ing to the Persian Gulf are slim. The groom is more 
of a realist. “When the ground war starts, I’ll prob¬ 
ably go back,” Jeff says. “I asked if they could keep 
me here until my wedding. They were really under¬ 
standing. But I don’t mind going back. That’s my 
job. That’s what they pay me to do. I’m a little upset 
I’m not there.” 

And, if this happens, Hunter and their dalma- 
tian pup will move back to the Bobo home in 
Michigan. But this time Hunter and Jeff will be 
more than just pen pals. □ 
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THING 

FOR 

RIBBON 

Two women tie 
up their 
whole town 

It all started when Barbara Kone (far 
left) and Sandy Claiy bought up all the 
yellow ribbon at the Agway. They 
thought they would decorate the houses 
of people they knew; the thing is, they 
know just about everybody in Caroline, 
N.Y., a rural community of 3,055. And 
so a new plan was bom: to tie a ribbon 
on every house in town. 

Three or four nights a week, after 
the dishes are put away, Barbara and 
Sandy trudge through the snow, asking 
permission to hang bows. A few neigh¬ 
bors have said no, but the women un¬ 
derstand; neither supports the war. 
Barbara, who has a son in the reserves, 
calls herself an isolationist. Sandy, 
whose boy is on the Kuwaiti border, liv¬ 
ing like a mole in an underground bun¬ 
ker, says, “You can’t cry all the time. 
When I’m out tying ribbons, I don’t 
have to think.” 

After three weeks’ work, Barbara 
and Sandy have used up 11 miles of rib¬ 
bon. Barbara, whose husband served in 
Vietnam, is sure it’s been worth the ef¬ 
fort. “I don’t want to see these kids’ 
families go through my agony—the 
thinking that nobody cares. ’ ’ 

The Navy just sent back a box of 
Sandy’s son’s belongings; a favorite 
sweatshirt and a child’s drawing are 
luxuries at the front. Sandy, who sends 
a letter to 28-year-old Terry daily, re¬ 
cently wrote, “Tell one of your buddies 
that if a little hick town like yours can 
go to all this trouble, then you gotta 
know that towns from coast to coast are 
doing the same damn thing. ’ ’ EZ1 


Reporting: Barbara Maddux 








I ’ve been bartending 
here at the Clifton, 
N.J., VFW for about 
20 years. Actually, 
bartending ain’t all 
that much fun—we 
just do it for the guys. 
We’ve gut guys from 
the Korean war, guys from 
Vietnam. For Chrissakes, 
we had a guy, Sweeney, from 
the Spanish Civil War. He 
just died. Myself, I was a ser¬ 
geant with Patton, from 
North Africa to Sicily. We 
had desert fighting over 
there, but it wasn’t anything 
like you sec in Iraq—we had 
palm trees back then, at 
least we did in Egypt. 

When the gulf thing 


He has served 
vets from 
the Spanish 
Civil War and 
’Nam. Now he’s 
making room 
for more 


Joe Reicheo is commander of Albion 
Place Memorial VFW Post 7165. 


started, everybody here said, 
“Good, let them get in and 
get him the hell out.” Most 
of these fellas—they’ve been 
through the same type of 
thing. Everyone who’s over 
there is just sitting around 
waiting for the ground war. 
And we know that they just 
want to get it over with and 
come back. 

There really ain’t no 
politics at the bar here. I 
mean, war is war is war is 
war, and once it starts, all 
you can do is finish it. 

Basically, we’re just here 
for the veteran, no matter 
what war he was in. Like Joe 
here—he takes care of a guy 
up in Parsippany. He takes 


him shopping, to the hospi¬ 
tal. If anybody needs a hos¬ 
pital bed we go out and get it 
for him. If they need clutch¬ 
es wc have ’em. If it’s wheel¬ 
chairs, we got wheelchairs. 
Whatever they need. 

And then we give them 
this place. It’s less expensive 
than the bars and it’s just for 
members. Kind of like— 
whaddayacallit?—a support 
group. At the moment, we’ve 
got 471 active members, and 
we might start taking guys 
from Panama. Now we’ve 
got this thing in the Middle 
East. In one way it’s good, 
but in another way it’s sad: 
We’ve always got plenty of 
new members at the bar. □ 
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\ low TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
brings you the first inside, 

J Jin-depth look at modem 
warfare. Send for Special Forces 
and Missions and you can capture 
the full, high-tech drama. 

Up close and with spellbinding 
immediacy. From the point of 
view of a new breed of soldier- 



commandos, top guns, grunts 
and brass. 

From Desert One 
to Desert Shield, the scarcely 
believable inside story! 
First-person accounts give 
you a wealth of little-known infor¬ 
mation. Photographs include many 
never seen in the 
U.S. Original art 
reveals the exact 
details of deadly 
new weapons. 

Strategy maps let 
you follow tactics 
and objectives. 

Xhe result is a 
unique insider's 
view that takes 
you from Iran to 
Afghanistan to the Gulf. 

Spend 10 days FREE with 
Special Forces and Missions! 

Your first volume takes you 
over the fence on some of the 
most daring strike missions on 
record. 

So you'll know what really 
happened when deadly Spetsnaz 
supercommandos murdered 


Afghanistan's president and his 
entire family after poison failed 
to do the job. When a three-man 
SAS team from London undid a 
coup in Africa-almost invisibly. 
When Navy SEALS blocked the 
escape of Manuel Noriega. When 
Delta Force flew straight into the 


lion’s den of Desert One. 

Keep the first volume, then 
take a free look at Air Combat, 
Carrier Warfare, Hunters of the 
Deep and The Armored Fist. 
Examine each one for 10 days. 
Keep the ones you like for just 
$14.99.* One about every other 
month. No minimum number. 
Cancel at any time. 


FLYING INTO THE FUTURE The YF-23, one of the next 


generation of stealth fighters, is so new that only 




A FREE LOOK AT 
THE NEW FACE OF WAR 

1 - 800 - 635-5350 

No Risk! No commitment! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

YES! 1 want to spend 10 days FREE with 
Special Forces and Missions. You can then 
send me future volumes under the terms 
described in this ad. ewah2 9 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Be 


56, Richmond, VA 23261-201 
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The day the war 
started, I was sad, 
scared, shocked. I 
experienced a blank 
feeling of silence. I was 
at the local bar we all go 
to. It was totally silent. 
Todd Bittner, janitor 

This war bothers me— 
like the term “friendly 
fire.” As if it doesn’t 
hurt quite so bad. What 
bothers me is having to 
teach young people to 
kill—when you try to 
teach your children 
otherwise. I feel sorry 
for those young people 
who have to kill and 
then have to live with it. 
Joann Carlson, grocery clerk 

There’s that sadness— 
here we go again. When 
I heard the shooting 
had started, my mind 
went back to something 
I had read about peace 
not being the natural 
state of a human being. 
I spent the first few 
days glued to the TV, 
watching rockets. But 
now the war seems to be 
just a natural state. 

Tom Johnson, 
diesel mechanic 

The day Hussein 
walked into Kuwait, it 
was like Hitler. But as 
far as people coming 
in the store, I just try to 
give them my general 
line of malarkey, to be 
pleasant. I think 
that’s a small 
contribution. 

Rube Goeringer, 
candy store owner 
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FORGET ME NOT 



kk Kris Loved to Make Snow Angels W 


KRIS NYE (RIGHT) IS A PRIVATE IN THE ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


M y father took this shot at my un¬ 
cle’s wedding in 1974, when my 
sister, Kris, and I weren’t even 
four years old. We ran around all 
that afternoon in our new dress¬ 
es—beautiful princesses, holding 
each other’s hands just like the 
twins we feel we are. People always 
tell us we look like each other, though Kris was 
adopted. We were bom five days apart, and the adop¬ 
tion was never a factor. We’re sisters in our hearts. 

When I look at this snapshot, though, I think of 
snow angels. I know that doesn’t make any sense, 
but that image comes to mind whenever I see us to¬ 
gether. We always spent a lot of time at my uncle 
and aunt’s cabin near Lake Tahoe, and winter was 
our favorite. We’d build snowmen and snow forts, 


but Kris loved to make snow angels most. It breaks 
my heart: Angels are such calm, serene things. 

See how hopeful Kris looks here? She’s still like 
that now at 20—real strong, self-motivated and 
bighearted—so becoming a medevac in the Army 
reserves was a natural thing for her to do. I respect 
what she’s doing, but I’m terrified of where she is, 
stationed with the frontline ground troops, one of 
the few women there. When they go in, she’s got to 
be there to take care of those guys. 

How do you describe the sisterly bond? You can 
see it in our eyes in this photograph, but really it’s 
invisible. And it fills me. We communicate on a 
whole different level. When something is wrong, I 
feel Kris’s pain. Right now I can tell you she’s O.K. 
Scared but O.K. I know that. We are together, in 
our hearts, holding each other’s hand.— Kelli Nye 













Isn’t it about time you 
were taken by your pictures? 



Now there’s a fully automatic 
SLR that will help you take 
pictures you’ll be 
proud to show. 

The new 


now focus sharply on subjects 
that are moving. 

The N6006 has our 
exclusive Matrix 

_ ■ Metering System, 

multi-featured I 9H LW PKfJfftcx). For perfect 
Nikon N6006. I. I ■ exposures in just 

The new 1 I about any kind of 

N6006sauto- | lighting situation. 

1 Mtw Hven it the light 

!biyfast d ' Introducing the Nikon N6006. 

and accurate. So your pictures will be a choice of two other metering Sys- 
in sharp focus. The N6006 also has terns. Center-Weighted and Spot, 

automatic Focus Tracking. So you can And whether you’re a beginner or 


experienced, you can set the camera 
to suit yourself. From fully automatic 
to fully manual. 

On top of this is the new N6006’s 
powerful built-in flash with a wide 
28mm coverage. It’ll introduce you to 
Automatic Matrix Balanced Fill-Flash. 
For beautifully balanced and natural 
lighting in your flash pictures. 

So if you aren’t taken by any of 
the pictures that you've been taking, 
maybe it’s the 
camera you’ve fwf 
been taking We take the world’s 
them with. greatest pictures. 1 - 

















SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 










